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ANOTHER “INVASION?” OF CANADA 
It was announced in The Journal 

yesterday that the Minneapolis Threshing 
Machine company, in conjunction With the 
Advance company of Battle Creek, Mich., 
has purchased the John Abell plant at 
Toronto. This is a manifestation of much 
local interest of a tendency that has here- 
tofore been noticed in these columns—the 
tendency for American factories to estab- 
lish branches in Canada to take advan- 
tage of the Canadian tariff. Alt the-pres- 
ent rate at which such branches are be- 
ing established the entire Canadian de- 
mand for agricultural machinery will soon 
be met by factories north of the interna- 
tional line. When that is; brought about 
the American factories which now do a 
large business in Canada, in spite of the 
tariff, will be deprived of a valuable trade. 
To the extent that the Canadian demand 
is not replaced with domestic demand, tthe 
factories will suffer. At any rate, the 
tariff is shutting American factories lo- 
cated on-American soil out of what will 
soon be the best field. for agricultural 
machinery {tn khe world, outside of our 
own boundaries. 

In the case of the Minneapolis Thresh- 
ing Machine company, the new departure 
means that machines heretofore made in 
Minneapolis for the Canadian trade will 
be made in Toronto henceforth. There 
are sound business reasons for such a de- 
parture and the Minneapolis company is 
not to be blamed for acting, to its own 
advantage. The tariff on one of its thresh- 
ing machine outfits is about $500. Not- 
withstanding that great margin in fayor 
of the Canadian manufacturer, it has 
heretofore done a good business in Canada 
because of the superiority of its machines 
to the Canadian goods and also on ac- 
count of the preference of the American 
settler for an: American made. machine, 
which he knows from long experience to 
be reliable. But it is manifest that if 
jthe company had a plant in Canada it 
could manufacture the same superior 
class of machines, hold its trade and get 
some of the fat surplus profits suggested 
by the tariff—unless competition should 
become too keen. Moreover, raw material 
is a little cheaper in Canada jthan in the 
United States—thanks to our own tariff. 

At first this establishment of American 
branches in Canada will doubtless stand in 
the way of reciprocity, because their in- 
“fluence, as well as that of the Canadians, 
will be in favor of maintaining a high 
tariff against goods made in the United 
States. Once they are started, however, 
the American branches will care little for 
protection. They will be able to hold 
their own in Canada as much as in Minne- 
Sota or any other state, against compe- 
tition from elsewhere. 

The broad view of this migration of 
manufacturers into Canada is similar to 


__ the broad view of the’ ‘migration of Amer- 
‘foan farmers, 


“Fust as the rith lands of 
“westefn ‘Canada ‘are sure to be. octupied 
so,the manufacturing fields are 
re to be occupléd'by’ others. In the one 
Case as In. the dther Jit is- better that 
Amer: uns occupy the flelds than that 
“others should. . Both’ moyements make for 
_ ‘the ‘Americanization of Canada. Both the 


* manufactures and: the sgricuiture of Can- 


ada will 4008 be controlled” ‘by falas 


investments for Americans. It means a 
Closer drawing of thé bonds that unite the 
two countries. 


> a“ 


*Since the state can't get séctions 16 
and 36 in the ceded Indian feservatio 
it desires to gét indemnity séction 
other government’ lands, Tt means a a0, 
deal to the state school fund whether: 
gets or loses these lands. Those. 291, 000 
acres of land will soon be worth several 
millions. 


EFFECTS OF A BAD POLIcy 
Even before the publication of the treas- 


ury department figures showing the falling 


oft in the export flour trade, the railways 
had begun to recede from their unwar- 
rantable position in refusing to place 
flour and wheat on a parity. Perhaps an 
inspection of /their own figures had told 
them what a mistake they were mak- 


“ing. 


If it were not an indisputable and sorely 
demonstrated fact’that the railway com- 
panies have. continually discriminated 
against flour and in favor of whealt, that 
is to say against domestic millers and in 
favor of foreign, it would not be con- 
ceivable that such a mistaken policy could 
be pursued. It seems axiomatic that a 
Tailway should prefer manufactured goods 
to raw material, when the goods are made 
in its territory. In the case of flour, there 
are so many other products and so many 
industries dependent upon the conversion 
of grain into flour that the total resul- 
tant traffic is far greater than thait from 
wheat alone. 

Yet the railways have deliberately pur- 
sued a policy of discouraging the manu- 
facture of flour for export. 

The effects of their mistaken policy are 
now evident in a decrease of about 50 per 
cent in the Minneapolis export flour trade. 
It may take the loss of the rest of the 
trade to convince all the railways of their 
mistake. 

It is fortunate for the millers that the 
domestic trade is so good that their total 
sales have not fallen off. But there are 
years when the foreign market is a val- 
uable one. 

Perhaps before we get one of those 
years again the railways will have learned 
@ valuable lesson. 

NE ee AEE 

General Chaffee thinks Lieutenant Day 
should have been more Severely ‘handled 
by the courtmartial because he did not 
disobey orders. Admiral Schley was “‘in- 
vestigated” because he did disobey orders. 


THE UENSUS ON SHIPBUILDING 


There are some points of interest in the 
census bulletin on shipbuilding in the 
United States, notably that the very rapid 
growth of the industry, which is chiefly 
occupied with the construction of vessels 
for the coasting trade, has brought about 
the investment of capital'to such a large 
extent that the new yards are prepared to 
take orders for much outside business. 

The-coasting vessel business the yards 
have all to themselves, as there is no for- 
eign competition, and, according to the 
census bulletin, which is prepared by an 
expert, the reduction’ in the cost of iron 
and steel has effected a substantial re- 
duction in the cost of construction, and it 
is no wonder, therefore, that Mr..*Hill 
can boast’ that he-is having two:20/000:ton 
freighters puilt at an American shipyard 
pat as lowsaeost as tiey"cait Be built, in: 
Evrope. The capital invested in the ship- 
building industry in the census year was 
$77,362,701, an increase in ten years of 
about $50,000,000. 

There is only a_ slight increase in 
wooden shipbuilding, while nearly all the 
new investments have been in fron and 
steel constructive works, which have in- 
creased from 18 to 44. It is noticeable 
that the tonnage constructed in the census 
year was greater than during any preced- 
ing year in our history except in 1854 agd 
1855, when we were beating the world 
with our superior wooden ship construc- 
tion, which was displaced by the advent cf 
the age of iron and steel. The construc- 
tion of steel steamships in our yards in 
1901 was 50 per cent greater than in the 
census year, and these yards represent an 
investment of from $5,000,000 to $10/000,- 
000 each. This country is preparing to 
become the greatest shipbuilding country 
in the -world. 

Practically a long step has been taken 
toward this shipbuilding supremacy 
through the Morgan steamship merger, 
which does not seem so likely to go to 
pieces as some people seem to think. In 
Hngland they talk as if Brittania’s rule 
over the waves were ended, but that jis 
evidently a mistake, for the chief com- 
petitors of the steamship combine are the 
Cunard, Allan and the French lines: and 
‘the tramp steamers are always ready for 
business. Thus the combine expects to 
make profit by organizing the business on, 
a strictly economical basis; - preventing 
unnecessary sailings of vessels on -un- 
profitable voyages and adjusting the sup- 
ply of tonnage to the demand, while the 
competition, which is inevitable, wil] ef- 
fectually prevent excessive freight rates. 

A feature of the-combination is that the 
fleet is under American control, and, al- 
though all but one of the constituent lines 
is: under a foreign flag, the new vessels 
to be built will be constructed in Ameri- 
can yards, at least the agreement with 
the White Star reserves this right to the 
parties in control, while repairs may be 
made in British yards. There is talk of 
great depression in the ship building in- 
dustry, but the depression is not very ap- 
parent to the naked eye. 


Trains in the southwest are getting 
pretty fast. Day before yesterday one 
Tan away from a@ cyclone and yesterday 
another ran away from some road agents. 


CO-OPERATIV® DINING 
If it were not for the spirit of individ- 


ualism which makes so many men wish to |- 


have complete establishments of their 
own, there would be many more house- 
keeping co-operative associations in this 
country similar to that at Sioux City, de- 
scribed in The Journa)'s “North- 
west Specials” yesterday, The almost’in- 
Vsuperable obstacle to the suceessful ad- 
ministration of single houscholds caused 
by the scarcity. and. inferiority. of-hous 

hold servants,, makes complete ai 
family life a seathy/ and Stresuous ex- 
{stence. Thousands whose means. permit |. 
them to do'so eseape the ‘worry. and labor 
of separate housekeeping by living at t hg- 
tels, and many of slenderer purse 


be rding-houses. Yet th " 


‘objectionable. 


=Tsaiutton of the problem, as its difficulties 


who find complete housekeeping oaually 
For small and not overrich families the 
iforgase, wif] be found in co-operation on 


he side of the kitchen and tha dising- 
con. Here some privacy is sacrificed} 


hia the family is deprived 6f the satis~|> 
pfaction of dining under.its own roof tree: 


‘But there is an offsetting advantage in 
the social and intellectual stimulus to be 
obtained from contact two or three times 
a day with agreeable persons nat of the 
same family. The interests of persons of 
the same family are so common and they 
know so much of each other that family 
conversation often falls short of being so 
charming and stimulating as it might he. 

The domestic economy of the plam- is 
promising and the Sioux City experiment 
indicates that promise is followed by 
realization. 


——— 


The democrats are coming aver,to the 
republican party. so fast these days that 
it will be quite immaterial pretty soon 
whether the democracy succeeds or fails 
in finding an issue for the next campalgn. 


BETTER ARBITRATE 

A conference was held yesterday in 
Chicago between representatives of the 
National Civic Federation and represen- 
tatives of the United Mine Work- 
ers of America, and other unions, at 
which was ciscussed the subject of re- 
sorting to arbitration to settle the ques- 
tions involved in the strike in the anthra- 
cite coal région. It is stated that it is 
probable another conference of the mine 
operators and the National Civic Federa- 
tion’s executive committee will be held 
with a view of bringing about: this result. 

Meantime the project of ordering out 
the miners of the bituminous region in 
order to nationalize the, strike, may be 
accomplished, for President Mitchell has 
received the assent of four districts to 
involve the bituminous miners in the 
anthracite strike and only one more dis- 
trict’s assent is necessary to bring about 
the disastrous order, for it will be a dis- 
astrous order to the miners and disas- 
trous to the public who will suffer by the 
arrest of business. q 

The strike of the anthracite miners did 
not go inito effect by a unanimous vote of 
the convention. Little over half the 
delegates voted for it. It evidently was 
distasteful to a large number of miners. 
The bituminous miners are generally 
bound by contracts with their employers 
running a year and they cannnt honorably 
nullify them. It would weaken the con- 
fidence of the operators in the honor and 
reliability of the unions. The anthra- 
cite strike was brought about in a very 
hesitant manmer. There was much dis- 
cussion and much difference of opinion 
before the convention and at the conven- 
tion the proposition to strike was carried 
by a sqall majority only. There was no 
enthesiasm. President Mitchell did not 
exert himeelf to secure a vote for the 
strike.. He is showing himself_1 willing | to 
discuss: ‘arbitrations & 

The orerators have given no sign ot 
changing or modifying their attitude. 
They will be chiefiy responsible if the 
bituminous miners are ordered out. 

The latter will be strongly censurable 
tor a sympathetic strike, : 


“ty 


ms 
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, An interesting article on the coal situa- 
tion May be found in another column of 
this issue. The coal output of the coun- 
try is so’largely controlled by a few rail-|; 
roads that it is practicable,to fix the out- 
put and maintain pricés. The coal de- 
posits of the country are a bounty of 
nature intended for the general welfare of 
mankind, and while it may be as le- 
gitimate for private enterprise to develop 
and produce coal] as it is for private en- 
terprises to exploit any other af the 
natural resources of the country, the mo- 
nopolization of output and the manipula- 
tion of/prices.of this necessity provided 
by nature is especially offensive to the 
public mind, and undoubtedly some ‘way 
will be found by which the public may be 
protected from the exactions of the coal 
monopoly. Possibly, the president in his 
proceedings against combinations. may 
find a cure for this one, which has grown 
fat and arrogant. 


The county attorney has decided to dis- 
miss all pending suits against former 
Sheriff Megaarden. This conclusion was 
reached after a second failure to secure 
a jury agreement on charges preferred 
‘and the evidence submitted. Mr. Me- 
gaarden will, therefore, be required to 
answer no more prosecutions for official 
acts which have undoubtedly met the con- 
demnation of the public, although the 
court juriés to whom they were submitted 
have been unable to agree that they 
should be made the basis of legal penalty. |: 


Dr. Ames says he would not qualitfy if 
he should be renominated and re-elected 
to the office of mayor. The doctor need 
not lose any sleep over that matter. 
There is no danger that either fate will 
befall him. He has made his previous 
record good and consistent~—he has made 


it impogsible for him to succeed himself. 


— 


Tho Canadian West is getting one class 
of American settlers that leave behind 
them few regrets in this country. In 
their eagerness to get settlers, the Ca- 
nadians have even encouraged the Utah 
-Mcrmons to immigrate, and several thou- 
send of them are now moving {Bso. the 
Dominion.’ 


Professor Oscar Love!l Triggs is ‘to 
speak on ‘‘Longfellow Sixty Years After,” 
which is cnly another way of saying that 
‘Longfellow is a pronounced “has: beep.” 
Friends of Longfellow who attend the 
lJécture will be searched at the door. 


These sponge-headed collegians who are 
organizing criminal clubs may get more 
of the criminal experience than they care 
for. 


Chicago gets greater every day. The 
Rev. Dr. Francis Tuck says that it is 
wickeder than London. 


* "Those new street car signs are Hout: of 


went. ” 


-Represe tatixes, sot the Merchants. Associa- 
ie m New New. York Credit 
Ni 205 


tent ‘themselves: with. “unsatisfactory ; 
nfined: ‘quar ; 


gto Martinique to 
ball club. 


Mr. rvaklic wan! 
Jobneon as en “also 


aching Tom L. 
for the presidency. 


During this cold woather the wheat is stool- 
ing nicely. So, alas; are the mosquitoes, 
When they come out again they will bite 
through a felt hat. 


Colone] Glazier, who ‘dis¢overed - Minnesota 
in 1870, or thereabout, Is now going to dis- 
cover Northern Labrador. 


Philadelphia doctorsare! treating Bright's 
wnpopular disease by surgery _it you recov- 
er you get well. 


The anti-vaccination people bélieve Dr. Hall 
is going to eeize Nicollet Island and have 
the inhabitants shot. 


A Fort-de-France Aigpaton says no one any 
ionger ‘takes any interést in St. Pierre except 
the scientists who-are “peeping avd. botan- 
izing’ in a way that fills the native Martin-» 
hang 3 who is anxious to e*s away, with dis- 
gu 


Wichita sends a sea a train chased 
twelve miles by a cyclone and the fireman 


overcome from rapid shoveling. The farce of |. 


prohibition in some of, those teas towns 
is shameful. 

Dr. Hall proposes to administer the 
cure’’ to the smal] boy. 
nes 


‘water 


Large, cross cops 4ré “laying for’ wheel- 
men who use the sidewalks. Keep off and 
let the other fellow pay the $10. 


Secretary Root rules that-army officers who 
are frequently drunk will have to leave the 
service. This may be & hardship but it goes. 


The trouble with the 1 lawn mower is that'it 
needs too much exercise. H 


Quong Gung is the pamejof a new joss im- 
ported by. John Chinaman in New York city 
and the foreign devils are now siete ‘‘John- 
nie get your Gung.’’ 


The ‘unanimity with? which the tops of the 
hills near many of the towns thait~contain 
newspaper correspondents, have burst into 
volcanic activity is not perhaps. surprising. 
There are now active “volcances’’ at work 
in Wisconsin, in Utah, in Oklahoma and in 
Washington state. The cause is not far 
to seek. The people's minds are full of vol- 
cano news and to a person going out in the 
morning wreaths of mist or clouds on the top 
of some neighboring hill ‘immediately indicate 
an active volcano. = 

During the-airship excitement several years 
ago, the number of reputable people who saw 
airships.in flight and detected-beams from 
their search lights was astounding. Mortal 
mind.is very prone to suggestion. When it 
gets. 50c or $1 per dispatch from some news- 
paper, it is still more “prone to suggestion. 
Let us etrive to keep our garments on and to 
keep as cool as possible till the lava begins 
to. flow. . At present the foundations of the 
United States are unshaken. 

’ AN ESE —A. J. R. 


AMUSEMENTS 


The Frawleys in.“‘Brother Officers.” 


“All's. fair in love godswar’ men say, and 
they lie when they say:it."" Thus Leo Tre- 
vor has made an epigram of the keynote of 
his comedy; ‘‘Brother Officers,”’, with which 
Daniel Frawley and his: excellent company 
has opened ‘the summer, on at the Metro- 
politan. ~The ‘play was-uwrittensiby an Eng- 
lishman for and abétt'Ringlishmen. Never- 
theless, it has Jost little through beiag 
transplanted to Cis-Atigntic soil. 

However entertaining the opening bill of a 
stock season may prove; it is important chief- 
ly in that-it. serves, sin, Facing parlance, to 
give theater-goers a Tine on future perform- 
It, igythe. trying out, the meter by 

pany ia. ed; and as first im- 

Sressioas are: al portant, much de- 
pends upon this openifg play. Fortunately 
“Brother Officers’’ has! been tried and found 
par ames fd A novel ¥ to Minneapolis, the 
pplay > yea ‘with every expression of 
rappros “by fast nigh 13 audience. 
Ay.be said that the 
Frawley -xompany is ne ofthe best stock 
organizations thatthas appeared in Minneapo- 
lis within the past decade. The artistic suc- 
cess of the engagement is assured. Its finan- 
cial success should follow. .In recalling pre- 
vious stock season ‘but,gne company suggests 
itself.as worthy of comparison with the pres- 
ent organization. In; that company were 
such artists as William F. Owen, Charles 
Kent, James Wilson, Robert Drouet, John B. 
Maher, Mary Hampton and the Blancke sis- 
ters. 

We hed a taste of the Frawley company’s 
ability for a brief spacé in the regular sea- 
son, but since then Edwin Holt and Miss 
May Buckley have joined its forces. Both 
are mummers of worthy reputation, and both 
are highly regarded locally for their work 
in previous engagements. 

But, to return to our mutton. ‘'Brother 
Officers’ is a comedy of men and manners 
as they exist in one of the crack English 
regiments. Its characters are army officers 
and their.friends. Its" locale is the ‘'tight 
little island.’ Its plot is clean and interest- 
ing, though effective rather because of its 
treatment than for its novelty. It teaches 
no lesson, but simply reiterates the old: no- 
tion that there exists, after all, a subtle dis- 
tinction between one of Nature's noblemen 
and a gentleman. Perhaps this point. will 
appeal less strongly to an American than to 
an English audience, which has been taught 
to. realize that it is not always sufficient to 
be born with a silver spoon in yotr mouth, 
unless that spoon also”*bears a, crest. How- 
ever, the idea is not too obtrusive, and it 
cannot.detract from the interest even of. 
man who regards ‘cas “aistinetion as rather 
peed 


Tn All, ‘fustics ‘it 


-‘Brother.. Officers’? Mr. ‘Trevor. pas 
sone ‘d-man who, spravgaasvhe hiimselt-pd- 
inits, from the ‘gutter,. He has ‘show! 
)that-man upon’ the “aay he receives’ 
“mission in the British-army for consp 
gallantry. Awkward; -tnversed in the usages: 
of ‘polite society, committing gaucheries a 
every turn, John Hinds pews his-way-through |; 
the first act by> shéer force of character, a 
dominating figure, despite his. disadyantages. 
Then the playwright shows us the growth 
of the man; his slow acquiring of polish, his 
inherent nobility and -finally his self-sacri-: 
fice for his friend, to whom he relinquishes 
the woman he loves with only a momentary 
hesitation regarding the course he should 
pursue, It is an interesting study, this char- 
acter sketch, as Mr. Frawley presents it;} 

an excellent realization of the man who was: 
“ethatent as a gun barrel and true as steel," 
but yet, not quite a gentleman. 

The ‘other characters are likewise well 
‘drawn, “* The part. of:(Lieutenant. Pleydell, 
Hind's friend, though scarcely ® gracious one, 
has been well thought out, end, even through, 
its weakness, retains, in @ measure, our sym- 
pathies, _ Plevdell was @ weakling; but he 
oved “end was loved: and ‘love; more often 
than charity, covers a mujtitude of, sins, Ed- 
wit Holt, who ‘played: the ‘part, excellent 
actor though he is, did not quite grasp its 
meaning. His interpretation is far from be- 
ing commonplace, at it*lacks in youthfulness 
and spontaneity. How Mr. Holt’s natu- 
ral attributes, his wonderfully fine voice‘and 
his good stege presence do much to com- 
péngate. 

With the possible excention of Lady Algy, 
the role of the Baroness Royden is the most 
congenial in which Miss Mary Van Buren 
bas neared in this, city. A woman of de- 
cided magnetism-and charm, ‘Miss Van Buren 
‘makes the baroness a living ‘Teality, a less 
then serene ‘hieimess whom it would be a 
privilége to know. Not less admirable is the 
work. of Miss Buckley as the naive Kate 
Joh ot “Johnson's Pickles.’” Miss Buck- 
ley played the part with a dainty roguishness 
that became her wonderfully well, and that 
caused ‘every man to envy the Earl of Hum- 
stanton when she finally nestled paras’ into 


by both men. Here the antithesis’ of eharac- 
ter gives added force to the pungency of the 
situation, ‘‘You and I started at the same 
weights, Jim,"’ remarks Hinds, “The only 
a pain is, I kept between the flage.”’ 

--J. 8. Lawrence. 


“phe Volunteer Organist’ at the 


Bijou, 


Willlam B. Gray, author. of “The Volun- 
teer Organist,"’ has just missed writing a 
great, play. As it is he has not written a 
bad one, for there is much in the piece to 
admire. After the long siege of worthless 
melodrama, ‘‘The Volunteer Organist’’ comes 
as a blessed relief. 

The play is built around the evils result- 
ing from the liquor traffic. Its principal 
character is a minister who is not a cad, 
something that in itself is a decided novelty 
on the stage. This minister is of the church 
militant, a Harvard graduate and a gentle- 
man. He falls in love with the daughter of 
the village tavern-keeper, and he makes her 
his flancee despite the fact that he knows 
the move will make him unpopular with his 
congregation and. may even cost him his 
church. He defends—vi et armis—one of his 
parishioners, against an attack from her 
drunken husband, and he says, in 80 many 
words, that. under certain circumstances it 
js. a crline to refuse a drunkard a drink. 
However this may be regarded by prohibi- 
tionists, it will receive the indorsement of 
the medical profession, who know what the 
drink habit is and how it affects the human 
system. 

Despite his theme, the playwright has not 
written a-preachy play. On the contrary, 
his dialogue is crisp, his situations well con- 
trived and his characters skillfully drawn. 
What is more, his humor is natural, as wit- 
ness the scene between Nathaniel Mansfield, 
@ Wealthy philanthropist, and the volunteer 
organist, a man who has fallen a victim to 
drink. “Is there anything you want?” 
queries Mansfield. “Is there anything I 
want?" repeats the other. ‘‘Can you think 
of anything in this world I don’t want?" 
The philanthropist hesitates. Then, as his 
hand, wanders toward his pocket. he remarks, 
almost unconsciously, ‘‘I'm going to give 
you a bit of advice.” ‘You've hit it, first 
crack out of the box,’’ ‘cries the unfortunate. 
“advice is the only thing in the whole world 
I don’t want:" , 

The company is good. Benjamin Horning 
as the minister, W. D. Sturgis as the organ- 
ist, and J. H. Ferris as Mansfield are all 
worthy of praise. J. Hooker Scott and John 
Gorman contribute effective cfiaracteriza- 
tions of two village hypocrites, and Miss 
Francis Whitehouse is good as the min- 
ister’s sweetheart. The scene in the church 
is excellently contrived, and the scenery 
throughout is effective. The part of Eb Utter 
is somewhat overdrawn, but Mr. Haney 
‘“‘makes good" with his audience. 

—J. S. Lawrence. 


MINNESOTA POLITICS 


TALK OF THE 


Local republicans are 
discussing the unit 
rule proposition with 
considerable interest. 
The Ray Jones ‘managers advocate the idea, 
on the ‘theory that for Hennepin county to 
command respect for itself, the delegation 
must. stick together on all propositions. Op- 
ponents of the plan say that it will be bad 
policy because it will arouse antagonism, also 
that it is not republican. Every member of 
the delegation should be free to vote as he 
pleases except where under instructions from 
the county convention. The charge is made 
that the unit.rule is a scheme to deliver the 
delegation from this county. to. Iverson for 
auditor. It is, therefore, likely to be op- 
posed by the friends of Halden and Jacob- 
son. 

A prominent politician outside Hennepin 
was asked whether it would be good politics 
for this county to vote as a unit. He said: 

“It would certainly end the talk about 
Hennepin being always divided. Hennepin 
would command respect in such a way, but 
I question whether it would be good politics 
in the long run. Hennepin will get what she 
‘wants early in the day, and the contests 
will aJl‘come after. By -voting as a unit, on 
haple contd and.clerk of the supreme;court, Hen- 

comb Beohably dictate | those nom- 
Rivest at would be a pleasant experi- 
ence for the: Hénnepin fellows, ‘but-it would. 
embitter the friends of the defeated’ candi- 
dates, and breed trouble for the future. It 
would probably be the best policy to cast 
thirty-seven votes from Hennepin for each 
candidate."" 

Duluth looks for support for Halden from 
both of the twin cities. The St. Louis county 
delegation stood by Hennepin in the sega- 
torial fight, and in the state convention two 
years ago_the Mills-Miller combination 
brought the two counties in close working 
relations.” Mr. Halden is cultivating both 
theee relationships industriously. There are 
rumors of an wnderstanding between Jones 
and Iverson, and also between Halden and 
Reese. 


UNIT RULE. 


It is reported that.a slate has already been 
constructed for the make up of the county 
delegation to the state convention, and for 
the personnel -of the next ccunty committee. 
Isn't ita ‘little early for slates? 


THOMAS E. DAVIS. Mill they come. 
Thomas E. Davis of 
Marshall,a well-known 
attorney and secretary 
of the seventh district congressional com- 
mittee of the democratic party, has declared 
himself a republican. He has also been sec- 
retary of the democratic county committee 
in Lyon county, and ‘announces his change. in 
a letter resigning his position, addressed to 
his chairman, M. BE. Mathews. Mr. Davis 
has been one-of the most active democrats 
in southwestern Minnesota, and was one of 
the hardest workers for the candidacy of Mr. 
Mathews against McCleary two years ago. 


A REPUBLICAN. 


accord with the policy of Roosevelt and Van 
Sant, and in general with the advanced posi- 
tion taken by the republican party. There is 


the begidentiy a=tidal wave coming, indicated by 


the accession of such men as-C. A. Fosnes, 
Herman Hillmond and Thomas EF. Davis. 
Hundreds, of the rank and file are also being 
vbgard is 


<The seventh district democracy 
-acbad way. 
Sag ees 

ae 1s Former Governor Lind 

Ly turned a deaf ear to 

ADAMANT. the tempter. when he 

appeared the other 

day in the” guise of Ben T. Cable of Illinois. 


gréssman or something, to help hold -to- 
gether the democratit party in this state- Its 
Headers réalize that this isa’ critical year, 
and that unless extraordinary efforts are 
made ‘the party. may_,become aeacreae 
Mr. Lind told Mesérs. Cable, O’Brien and 
Rosing that his mind was still unchanged on 
the subject, and that he was out of politics 
for the présent. - 

In discussing Mr. Lind’s position the Man- 
kato Free Press says: 

J. C. Thro, the local member of the demio- 
cratic state central committee, has known all 
along that Mr. Lind would not be a candi- 
date. .When the committee held a Smeeting 
several weeks*ago, Mr. Thro and ethers went 
to Mr. Lind to ascertain whether he would 
take the nomination. Mr. Lind declined jn 
a most itive manner to enter the race this 
year, and it-was felt by those whom he ad- 
hs his words to that the decision was 
fina 


Mr. Lind has suffered « @ ¢cod deal of “josh- 
ing’ since. the sugar beet raisers at Dassel 
have taken him on his Jefferson day banquet 
proposition. He says, however, that his state- 
ment has been misconstrued. He says his 
offer was that if any two farmers on adjoin- 


\made beet culture pay for a term of two 
years, he would donate $10 to any charity they 


‘any farmer who had- made money’ raising 
‘peets. 


,—s 


accompanyi 

the county committees that the county con- 
ventions on June @t are the only ones to be 
held this year, and that some provision must 


ooposulttpe. 
“tt qras the Teantl en NTA 


W3 


tthe Lani 
Ww. WwW. 
recti 


In his letter he states that he is in hearty |, 


‘He was solicited to-run’ for governor or ‘von- |, 


ing farms could convince him that they had: 


ight select. Ho did not offer to pay $100 to’ 


‘The republican state ebchanittes, inva ‘letter’ 
ne. the convention call, reminds: 


ithérefore be made ae megan a anew county, 


County Press of Cambridge, which annoynced 


Shulean for the legislature. 6 cor-| 
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When Sarah landed in Last Hope, there 
wasn't anything in sight but a shanty, some 
tents and a yellow dog. She stopped on her 
way from the boat landing to pat the, yellow 
dog, and it followed her Into the shanty The 
next day she owned tite shanty, adopted the 
dog and started up business. 

No other woman had ever seen Last Hope 
except old Walla Walla, who came up the 
river every month with skins and dry salmon 
and a husband. ; 

Chick Benson sold her the shanty, and it 
had ‘about a dozen mortgages on it. But 
Sarah was safe. The first man who had 
dared foreclose on her would have left Last 
Hope in mourning. 

‘‘What made you land here in this hole in 
the hills?’’ Chick had esked her when she 
settled for the shanty. 

“Thought it kind of a likely place.’’ said 
Sarhh, and that was the only reason she gave 
for ber coming. 

We did not call her Sarah to her face. 
Mis”. Mooney was the name she had Big Ned 
paint up over her door, and underneath It 
said ‘‘Bakery."" That one word made more 
excitement in Last Hope than any killing had 


JUST |A POOR LITTLE,CROOKED CHAP. 
4 7s sibs va “236 


for a year. She'd brought a lot of stuff up 
with her on the boat—flour and baking powder 
and lard and all the things that women folks 
cook with and a good stove toc. We all 
gathered near the shanty, real careless and 
unconcerned, just as soon as we saw smoke 
coming from her chimney, and we drew lots 
to see who'd go and buy first. Choice fell 
on Chick, and up he went, sober as a judge. 
Just as we were going after him he came 
out, his mouth and arms and hands full. Al! 
he said was: 

“*Doughnuts!"" 

We all made tracks for the shanty. From 
that day Last Hope had a boss. She was not 
handsome. Her features were sharp in out- 
line, her hair was a neutral mouse color, and 
she was thin, but her eyes challenged all 
bd was best in a man. 

e didn’t get very rich those first few 
Tonths, _ She wouldn’t trust anybody, so some 
‘of us gave her, mortgages. Chick Benson 
mortgaged hia horse and saddle, and she got 
some blankets, too, and a gun and a ‘red fox | 
jacket and hood, and finaliy, when Len Dyer 
fell over Bald mountain one day and never 
came back, she foreclosed on his fiddle that 
he'd mortgaged for a dollar's worth of biscuits 
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and doughnuts. The fiddle hung on a nail 
in her back room. 


“Never hear you tunin’ up, Mis’ Mooney,” 


said Chick one day when he'd been to the 
shanty to fix her stovepipe for her so it would 
not smoke. 


And we talked the matter 


she answered. 
over that night 


“Bob plays pretty well,’’ 


down at Bib Ned's. 


“Like as not she’s tied up to some. devil 


of a man that’s pounded her and {ll treated 
her until she’s cut stick and run away,” 
said Chick. And Last Hope accepted the 
theory, and there was a shade more of re- 
spectful consideration in its manner toward 
Sarah. 


horse stumbled down a 


The strike came in 1896. Chick. Benson's 
ashout on Cariboo 


run, and when Chick dug him out he picked 
up a. nugget that turned Last Hope topsy 
turvy. 


As soon as the crowd of gold hunters be- 


gan to pour in from the river and over the 
pass Sarah didn’t take any more mortgages. 
Doughnuts brought a dollar apiece along 
there, and she wouldn't touch a pie unless 
she saw five dollars’ worth of dust weighed 


out. 


Just as a side issue she bought out 


Jim Dailey’s share in the Buckeye for a 
thousand. Inside of four months the" Buck- 


eye 
Sarah rolled down 
she'd take a rest fo 


brought $300,000 from a syndicate, and 
sleeves and reckoned 
spell. 
Then thinks degan to hum. 


Chick Benson started it. He asked her 


offhand one day how about it, and she said 


no, on account of Bob. 


That's what we all 


got. 


and watched for the coming of Bob. 


But Last Hope eaid Sarah was all po 
ne 


day Sarah put on a mew dress and combed 
her hair different, all fluffy and wavy. And 
she asked Chick if the fiddle was good still; 


so that settled it. 


We knew he was coming 


When the first smudge of emoke from the 
steamer puffed up as it rounded the river 
bend, she cried for the first time since Last 
Hope had known her, and we felt rather in- 
terested. 


“If he should: happen to be mean to her,” 
said Chick softly, laying his hand on his 
belt, “he won't leave town by boat. Won- 
der if he'll kies her right before everybody.” 

We felt for him. After Bob he had first 
right. Back in the shanty bakery days 
he'd looked out for her stove and the heavy 
lifting around the place, and Sarah had fa- 
ycred him. She made him a mince ple Christ- 
mas. It was the only one in Last Hope. 

But to-day she didn’t see any of us at all. 
She stood down near the gang plank, watch- 
ing the people come off, and her eyes were 
alive with something. Whether it was love 
or fear we could not tell, but when she gave 
a quick, half choked ery and eprang forward 
Chick turned his back and looked off 


.| to where the Yukon vanished into the arms 


of the everlasting hills. 

“Did he kiss her?” he asked. No one 
answered. Last Hope had witnessed the 
meeting and was struck dumb. 

When Sarah faced us again, she came up 
from the landing, her head held high and 
her arm around him. It was then that we 
made the acquaintance of Bob. He wasn't 
ary bigger'n a pint of cider; just a’ poor, 
little, crooked chap about fourteen, with big 
eyes, like Sarah’s. And she? As she 
smiled on us Chick took off his hat. It was 
the smile of the Madonne, and Last Hope 
worshipped from afar. 

That night Chick put on a clean collar 
and went to the side door of Mooney's bakery, 
and there was resolution in his eye. When be 
came back to Big ‘Ned's, we were waiting 
for him. _ 

“Boys,” he said softly, ‘‘Sarah’s a widow, 
and—and I've got her. ‘That poor little tad 
was all she had left, and it wanted money to 
make him straight, so Sarah just packed 
up, put him in school and made tracks for 
the place where money grows in the ground. 
She's got a pretty good crop, and she needs 
a manager; also Bob needs a father; that’s 
all. You're cordially invited to appear this 
day week, and there'}l. be a banquet."’. He 
stopped. Last Hope cheered wildly. Chick 
raised his hand fot a final word. ‘‘And, boys, 
Sarah says she'll make the doughnuts her- 
eelf. Just please add an echo to that last 
yell for Bob.” 


state senate to succeed Senator Meilicke. He 
may be opposed by Will Smith of Windom. 
‘L. F. Lammers of Heron (Lake is a candidate 
for representative. 

The Glenwood Herald, in a eulogy of M. J. 
Dowling, warms up. to the extent of mention- 
ing him as a probable candidate for the presi- 
dency some day. Mr. Dowling is not worry- 
ing about such a remote contingency now, 
but is busy runnipg for consress. 

; _—Charles B. Cheney. 


¢ CAPITAL cu CULLINGS — 


The democrats have for the time being dis- 
carded imperialism and have adcpted trusts 
and -tariff as the issues upon which they 
wwill conduct their congressional campaign. 

The navy department has undertaken to 
transport to the homeless people of St. Vin- 
cent a large quanthy of building lumber 
which the Canadian government has donated. 


On the recommendation of Resresentative 
Martin, Secretary Hay has requested the Brit- 
ish authorities to release from the military 
service U. Paul Wood of Hot Springs, S. D., 
who is with a regiment fighting the Boers 
in South Africa. Wood enlisted in British 
Columbia. 

Mr. Patterson, in the senate yesterday, 
quoted from the utterances of his newspaper, 
the Denver News, to show that it had con- 
eistently advocated the independenec of the 
Filipinos since December, 1898. He said the 
editorials quoted by Mr. Foraker some days 
ago had been written prior to that time. 

Senator Morgan, from the committee on 
isthmian canals, submitted the adverse report 
of that committee on Senator Hoar’s bill plac- 
ing the selection of a route for an isthmian 
canal in the hands of the president. The 
committee opposes the bill on the ground that 
it makes no phen for. further exploration 
of routes-and leaves the president to make 
a selection on the state of facts already as- 
certaine4. 


OTHER PEOPLE'S NOTIONS 
Britishers Have the Money. 


To the Editor of The Journal. 

In the editorial columns of your issue of 
the 9th you say that- Andrew Carnegie’s talk 
on landing in London yesterday was refresh- 
ingly optimistic, he baving ‘said that Great 
Britain was no longer to be a European 
power, and that Morgan, the . banker, had 
bought a number of ships that some sittp- 
ping line company had to dispose of, and 
that. ho. predicted that in the course of a 
téw, years the shipbuilders of the United 
States would be in a position to build the 
ships needed for this country's use. All this 
information«coming from one so distinctly 
eminent should most certainly. be of a highly 
refreshing character, if not quaintly edify- 
ing. But the one thing in this talk of Car- 
‘Swegle’s that you refer to, that is possibly a 
fect (I have said possibly advisedly, by rea- 
son of so much print matter having -of late 
ap in some newspapers that has been 
Ne, rély fictitious and devoid of truth), is 

urchese of a number of ships of some 
oa: line: companies. Now, 
know something of the British, and methinks 
that you do likewise, but anyhow I have 


always known them as a people always good |. 


for a deal if there was money in it; and if 
the fact of Morgan having bought a score or 
two of ships from the British is of a re- 
freshing character to anyone, it is also un- 
doubtedly. of. a very satisfactory, character to 
the sellers, as they win have (providing the 
deal has: made)sMorgan’s hard cash and 
he‘ will have gotten the old ships, and as it 
will be the simplest thing in the world for 
the Britisher to build and equip new ships 


of those he has sold, surely this 
of a'very refreshing character to the B 
and Morgan, no doubt, as long as h 
find hard-cash, will find ships to be 

the British mar! and iy will 


; 


tish, 
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My ees ae ccfitin ‘ng hicde Sea cg er 2 Fred L. Bowker, former evangeHst and said 
Orne to be an ex-convict, was arrested in South 


I ‘happen to/h 


of a more modern order to take the! place or 
ll be 


Be cas seine Od be. can Auasionie HHT baat 


INA sae nae to accent Senator Meticke. Hel INANUTSHELL 


Ravenna, Mich. _The bi business part of the 
town burned. Loss, $100,000. 


Texarkena, Ark.—Rain saved the crops, but 
the wind ruined many buildings. 

Denver, Col.—During a parachute leap from 
a balloon, Ben Bowen fell into a lake and 
drowned. 

St. Joseph, Mo.—Another unsuccessful at- 
tempt was made to hold up the Burlington 
express, just outside the city limits. 

Wasbington—An effort will be made to have 
congress purchase the Muller-Ury portrait of 
ex-President McKinley for the White House. 

Cambridge, Mass.—Professor Hoskins has 
been called from the University of Wisconsin 
to be professor of history at pat ie for 
1992-02. 

New York—A son of Commodore Gerry was 
arrested for driving a horse that was badly 
chafed under the collar. He was coaching 
with a.party at the time. 

Chicago—Having robbed more than 200 Chi- 
cago homes while posing as an “‘assesvor,”’ 


Chicago. 

Port Huron, Mich.—The re finance 
keeper of the Maccabees, C. ompson, 
ye to the charge of embezzle- 


refused to 
ty was entered 


ment, and 
by the court. 

Chicago—In an encounter with a hold-up 
man, Christian Erickson, 106 Sedkwick street, 
was shot and probably fatally wounded. The 
thief, who was knocked down by Erickson, 
was captured. 

Springfield, Tll.—Rev. John Poleet, the itin- 
erant Baptist minister who recenfly mur- 
dered and robbed his traveling companion, 
Charles Isaakeon, pleaded guilty and was 
given a life sentence. 

Boston—Henry W. Cobb, 23 years old, son of 
Warren W. Cobd of Jamaica Plain, waa 
drowned last night at Dedham. He was ca- 
noeing with a young woman on the Charles 
river, who waded ashore. 

New Haven, Conn.—The iden: 
Graceland college, Iowa, has ten ah 3 
to Fred S. Holsteen, of Burlington, Iowa, a 
graduate of the Jowa state university. Mr. 
Holsteen is a senior at Yale law school. 

Grand Rapids, Mich.—Grand Rapids ‘eseie 
ture manufacturers held a protracted meet- 
ing last night to consider the advisability of 
joining the National Manufacturers” Associa- 
tion for the regulation of prices and the 
pooling of profits. 

Marion, Ind.—Because two white men- ware 
talking to his sister, William Francie, 

ored, became frantic and used his. revolver, 
missing the men -but shooting his mother 
and a neighbor. A mob soon had a rope 
about his neck, but the mother’s Prayers 
saved him. 
Chicago—Handcuffed to two other — 
and to a United States deputy ma Fred 
Littleton, an ite fo countérfeiter, er being tak- 
en to the federa at Milwa ero. 4 
evening wuccasie® nD FOMOUIAS =e band 

in the Union passen station and escaping. 
not hit shots were fired at him, but he was 
not hit. 


e plea of not gui 


of the pro! 
plaintif's. wife confessed and 
by the church resulted in Mr. 
s license revoked. 
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CABLE FLASHES ~ 


Z T 
London—The Colombian. ese 2 ip 
pected of being behind a ts-sue 
tionists who are preteen as Pio invade Ven- 


ezuela. 
London—A pattalien 2 of wad is and the 
rted wi, es -— 


‘loon, ca’ 
Lieutenant. fell 500 
ing the bones fata bots “tect broken: 


